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ON THE STREET WHERE YC 


9-Digit ZIP to pinpoint blocks and businesses 


said Jim Garvey, a clerk for the 

past seven years at Philadel- 
phia’s 30th Street Post Office. 

Garvey, a letter sorting machine 
operator for five of those years, 
was referring to an optical char- 
acter reading machine Philadelphia 
tested this past summer as part of 
the national plan to put the nine- 
digit ZIP Code into effect. 

A number of sites that already 
had OCR capability were used, and 
some time this fall one or more 
of the machines tested will be 
bought and deployed in post offices 
throughout the country. 

The machine will read either the 
five- or nine-digit ZIP Code on 
letter mail, which has a typed or 
printed address, at the office where 
such mail first enters the postal 
system. 

A printer attached to the OCR 
will then print a machine readable 
representation of the ZIP Code in 
bar code form—it will look like a 
picket fence—on the lower right- 
hand corner of the envelope, and 
the mail will then go to the postal 
facility serving the addressee. 

At this facility, a Bar Code 
Reader (BCR), which is a low cost, 
highly reliable automated distribu- 
tion system, will read the code on 
the envelope and direct the piece of 
mail to the appropriate delivery 
route. 

During the testing of the OCR 
at Philadelphia, as at other test 
sites, postal people used live mail. 
“We were giving them more than 
200,000 pieces of mail a day,” said 
John J. Burns, tour 2 superintend- 
ent at 30th Street. “That included 


|: easy to learn the machine,” 


raw collection mail off the Mark II 
facer-cancelers, managed mail, 
third-class mail, and metered and 
permit mail that came in large 
volumes.” 

Since earlier this year, teams of 
postal employees have been work- 
ing nationwide, assigning nine- 
digit ZIP Code numbers to every 
address in the U.S., and the num- 
bers are expected to go into use 
beginning in February when com- 
puter tapes are furnished to large 
mailers. The future payoff will be 
in terms of providing good and 
efficient service at fair and reason- 
able rates by allowing mail to be 
processed with increased economy 
and accuracy. 

Postal customers will be en- 
couraged to begin using the ex- 
panded ZIP Codes voluntarily. 

“The key to the success of the 
whole program,” said Burns, “is 
working with major mailers.” The 
nine-digit ZIP Code is expected to 
hold down postal costs. 

The current five-digit ZIP Codes 
remain as the first figures, and a 
dash and four digits are added to 
them. The added numbers will pro- 
vide 10,000 additional combina- 
tions, sufficient for all delivery 
zones, allowing for growth within 
each zone. And they will provide 
greater adaptability to present let- 
ter sorting machine keying and 
training procedures. 

While every address in the 
country will soon have an ex- 
panded ZIP Code, some will share 
a common code with their neigh- 
bors while others will receive a 
unique ZIP. For example, all 
single-family addresses on a resi- 


dential block face will be assigned 
the same nine-digit ZIP while firm 
directs, apartments and office 
buildings may qualify for their 
own code. Similarly, rural routes 
and lock box sections will also 
receive individual codes. 

The added four digits will rep- 
resent segments and sectors. A 
segment is the smallest unit to 
which mechanized distribution will 
be provided. Segments will be the 
last two digits of the add-on num- 
bers, and will range from 00 to 99. 

A segment will be any of the 
following: 

1. One side of a street between 
intersections. This will be referred 
to as a block face. 

2. Both sides of a street between 
intersections. 

3. A firm, building, or a firm 
within a multi-firm building. 

4. A floor or group of floors 
within a building. 

5. Aneighborhood delivery and 
collection box unit. 

6. A post office box or a group 
of boxes. 

7. A wall box section of a post 
office box area. 

8. Acluster of apartment boxes. 

9. A cove or cul-de-sac. 

10. One or more “hundred- 
block” ranges on a street which 
has no intersecting streets within a 
span of approximately 200 to 600 
feet. 

11. Any other delivery point or 
grouping management designates. 
A key requirement is that fu- 
ture carrier route adjustments will 
not split a segment between routes. 
Therefore, all delivery routes will 
be separated at a segment bound- 
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ary, and such route adjustments as 
may be necessary will be made by 

transferring whole segments from 
one route to another. 

Segments, once identified, are 
grouped into sectors. Sectors con- 
tain a maximum of 100 segments 
(00-99), and they are the first two 
digits of the add-on code numbers. 

Sector boundaries are geo- 
graphically identifiable, with the 
exception of sectors for box sec- 
tions and for business reply and 
special codes. 

Sector boundaries do not cross 
state or county lines, and sectors 
in commercial zones generally 
cover a smaller area than sectors 
in residential or mixed business 
and residential zones. 

The area covered by each sector 
is determined by the number of 
business delivery points whose 
mail volume is large enough to 
justify the assignment of an in- 
dividual nine-digit ZIP Code. In 
some cases, this means a sector is 
completely contained within a 
single large building or within a 
single square city block. 

Like all new systems, when the 
nine-digit ZIP Code goes into ef- 
fect there’ll be some bugs and 
problems. Aspects of the system— 
such as providing some kind of 
directory assistance to those who 
want to find out a specific nine- 
digit ZIP and notifying all house- 
holds in the nation of their new 
number—are still being worked 
out. But there is an atmosphere of 
quiet determination and enthusi- 
asm as the Postal Service takes this 
measured and historic step into 
the future. @ 

















A Ithough there had been previous 
discussions about it, it was not 
until a late November morning in 
1962 that then Postmaster General J. 
Edward Day announced “a dramatic 
new post office program.” 

It was the five-digit ZIP Code. 
Speaking before a group of com- 
puter users, Day disclosed that ZIP— 
for Zoning Improvement Plan—would 
get under way July 1, 1963, and that 

“the expanded zoning system repre- 

sents a major breakthrough in mail 
service. It holds an enormous po- 
tential for speedier and more efficient 
delivery of mail to the public.” 

Day's words were prophetic, for 
today about 98% of all letters that 
go through the mailstream contain 
ZIP Codes, and ZIP Codes help to 
speed their delivery. 

But in the 17 years since its intro- 
duction, things have changed dras- 
tically. The world has become more 
complex and the postal system has 
expanded significantly. For instance, 
when Day announced the five-digit 
ZIP Code, mail volume was 68 billion 
pieces; today it is more than 100 
billion. 

And, when current Postmaster 
General William F. Bolger unveiled 
the nine-digit ZIP Code in September 
1978 at the National Postal Forum, 
he said that if the Postal Service is to 
be successful in significantly reducing 
its operating costs, it must find a 
means to further mechanize and auto- 
mate the sorting of mail. 
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The nine-digit ZIP, he added, is 
vital to the future of the Postal 
Service. “It will enable us to use elec- 
tronic technology to improve our 
service while drastically reducing the 
growth of our future costs.” 

The expanded ZIP Code, Bolger 
said, would help hold postage costs 
down and, consequently, hold rates 
down “while we try to expand the 
growth of our conventional mail 
system. 

“We know that everyone has 
enough numbers in his or her life 
already, and no one wants any more. 
But we face a situation similar to that 
which the telephone company faced 
20 years ago when it introduced the 
area code. Americans today accept 
their 10-digit phone number, and I 
trust that when they see the benefits 
of the nine-digit ZIP Code—improved 
service and stabilized rates—they will 
accept it as well. 

“The nine-digit ZIP Code will also 
enable us to offer a unique marketing 
capability to our customers, and given 
the growth of alternative delivery 
systems, I believe this will be vitally 
important to helping us keep our 
business.” 

Bolger added: “I ask that each 
postal employee give the nine-digit 
ZIP Code program his or her full co- 
operation. Its success is the key to our 
future growth as an organization.” @ 





t began as a forgettable Indian 

Summer day for a young mar- 

ried couple. After work they re- 
turned to their apartment, watched 
television and enjoyed a friendly 
chat. Ordinarily, neither of them 
would have remembered the de- 
tails a week later, but the evening 
would play Dr. Jekyll to the day’s 
ho-hum Mr. Hyde. It would be- 
come a bloody nightmare. 

As the couple undressed for bed, 
the phone rang. The wife answered. 
A female voice asked for her hus- 
band. She gave him the phone, and 
then walked to the closet where her 
husband kept his revolver. She 
turned toward him with the gun 
in her hands. She squeezed the 
trigger as her husband scrambled 

across the room trying to wrest the 
weapon from her. She fired and 
kept firing, directing each blast 
at the dodging figure. A few 
bullets found their bewildered 
target. 
The wife’s explanation? 
“Everybody kept 
telling me he was a 
playboy.” She had 
heard the whispers 
at the post office 
where she worked. 
The female voice 


was the last 
piece of evidence 
she needed. 
The fact that 
the phone call 
was perfectly 
innocent made 


when the wife learned the truth. 
By then her husband was dead. 

The tragic news upset the post- 
master because the couple were 
his friends and the woman an ex- 
cellent worker who had reacted 
rashly to a series of rumors. 

“I thought they had a beautiful 
relationship,” said the postmaster, 
“but hearsay creates uneasiness 
where there shouldn’t be any. If I 
followed every rumor I’ve heard in 
my years with the Postal Service, I 
would have been fired years ago. 
So much of what you hear is non- 
sense.” 

So sensitive is the subject of 
rumors that no employee who vol- 
unteered information for this story 
wanted to be quoted by name. 

Whisper campaigns are dan- 
gerous. 

One Headquarters manager near- 
ly lost his job by trusting the rumor 
mill. His supervisor explained: 
“The guy heard that I was leaving 
the Postal Service. I gave him an 
order to do something and he re- 
fused. He figured I was a lame duck 
and he didn’t have to take orders 
from me anymore. 

“So I took the matter to my boss 
who brought the man into his of- 
fice while I was there. He said that 


Rumors ca 


when I gave an order it was to be 
carried out. Well, that killed the 
rumor about my leaving and | 
got full cooperation from that em- 
ployee from then on.” 

These true stories signify the 
elusive nature of gossip. At best, 


little difference a rumor is a sometime thing. 
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Ironically, the very nature of 
the beast keeps it alive. Rumors 
often have some basis in fact, but 
crucial details necessary for under- 
standing the true situation keep 
getting deleted. At the same time, 
the most dramatic details get exag- 
gerated. As soon as one version is 
killed, another develops and circu- 
lates with a different twist. 

Despite their disruptive poten- 
tial, though, not all rumors are 
bad. Through carefully controlled 
channels, rumors can have limited 
value, according to an article in 
Fortune magazine. They can soften 
the impact of an unpopular corpo- 
rate decision or test employee re- 
action to new managerial policy. 

But most rumors increase em- 
ployee anxiety and damage reputa- 
tions. They are, as one employee 
described them, “a breeding 
ground for insecurity.” 

“I don’t like them,” said one 
Headquarters manager, “but I 
listen to them. Then I go to the 
department involved and find out if 
it’s true.” 

“It’s really a form of tattletal- 
ing,” said another manager's sec- 
retary who thinks secretaries are 
unjustly stereotyped as rumormon- 
gers. “I don’t pay any attention to 


NEARD ABOUT. 


urt, even kill 


them myself. I figure if the thing is 
true I'll find out about it soon 
enough.” 

One workroom floor employee, 
who has since become a manager, 
explained how he planted a rumor 
about his boss as revenge for “as- 
serting his authority against me.” 


“A friend and I spread the ru- 
mor that our boss would be trans- 
ferred to a place we knew he didn’t 
want to go. We gave the name of 
his replacement and date for his 
transfer. 

“A trailer of mail from a big 
mailer was left unpacked for two 
days. The mailer called the post- 
master and gave him hell. Normal- 
ly the postmaster would find the 
foreman responsible and give him 
hell. 

“Our story was that the post- 
master was tired of this nonsense 
and was going to transfer this fore- 
man as an example to the other 
foremen. We planted the story in 
the postmaster’s office so people 
would think it came from someone 
who ought to know. 

“Our story was so convincing 
that on the date we set for the 
transfer the foreman called in sick. 
He couldn’t get to the bottom of 
the story. When he stayed home 
that day, the clerk who delivered 
his mail took the man’s name off 
the mailbox. He assumed that the 
rumor now had the strength of an 
order. He put his personal effects 
in an envelope and set it aside. 

“Finally, we realized that what 
we did was very dangerous. We 


did it out of anger and boredom. 
We needed some excitement to 
keep us going.” 

He felt his rumor gained credi- 
bility because he placed it in the 
office where that kind of informa- 
tion would originate if it were true. 

“We also found,” he continued, 
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“that specific types of rumors came 
from specific types of people. That 
was another credibility factor: 
‘Who's spreading this rumor?’ Af- 
ter all, you don’t give a baseball 
rumor much thought if you hear it 
from a football player.” 

Now, as a manager, he says he 
listens to gossip but is suspi- 
cious of what he hears. “You 
would be surprised at the things 
I’m going to do that I don’t know 
about.” 

Big city postmasters are prime 
targets for hearsay and constantly 
battle rumor mills. They acknowl- 
edge that spreading gossip is hu- 
man nature; they squash them with 

facts—and fast. 
“I get phone calls all the time 
from people saying that I’ve 
applied for a job when I 
didn’t even know there 
was a vacancy,” said 
one postmaster. 
“One day around noon 
I was walking through 
my building and a woman 
came up to me and said, ‘] 


understand you are going 
some place.’ I said, ‘Yes. To 
lunch.’ She must 
have thought I 
was being a 
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smart aleck, but 
I had no intentions 
of leaving my job. 
I don’t know 
where she got the 
idea.” 

His worst fear is the “morale 
factor” instigated by talk that a 
facility will close. “Employees 
start worrying about which 
people will be excessed or if 

some people will be laid off. They 
get depressed and become less 
productive.” 

Another postmaster cites secre- 
tive managers as a major reason 
why rumor mills flourish in many 
post offices. 

“You can’t blame the employees. 
They need to know what's going 


on and how it will affect them. And 
they have a right to know. When 
you don’t supply them with facts, 
their only alternative is speculation. 
It takes so little to get these things 
started.” 

Another manager explained just 
how little it takes. “We don’t nor- 
mally close the door in this office,” 
he said. “We recently got a new 
manager and he began calling peo- 
ple into his office and closing the 
door. You could just see people’s 
eyes light up as a person went into 
his office. We were thinking, 
‘What's going on? Why is that 
person being called on the carpet?’ 
It wasn’t until everybody was 
called in that we realized that he 
just wanted to have a personal con- 
ference with each employee in his 
department to check on any prob- 
lems about how he was managing 
the office.” 

The crucial question postal em- 
ployees must face is: how can 
vicious gossip be stopped? 

Gordon Allport and Leo Post- 
man, coauthors of the authoritative 
work on rumors, The Psychology 
of Rumors, offer these suggestions: 

® Listen to rumors. Find out 
what the “scuttlebutt” is. Keep in 
mind that several versions of the 
story you hear may be circulating. 

® Get the facts. Think about the 
rumors you hear. In most cases you 
will know who to ask to confirm 
or deny a rumor. Don’t guess. A 
few straightforward questions to a 
knowledgeable person (not a ru- 
mormonger) can prevent a lot of 
embarrassment. 

® Give facts to others as soon as 
possible. If you are a manager, you 
can simply call a staff meeting. If 
you are not, suggest that your man- 
ager do so. Nothing kills a rumor 
faster than the truth. 

If you are in the habit of spread- 
ing rumors, you can be a big help 
to the Postal Service: get the facts 
before you open your big mouth.@ 

—Earl Artis 
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New retirement 
planning system 


gives needed data 


f you are eligible for retirement, 

you can receive a computer 

printout estimating how much 
money you'll get each month as a 
retiree as well as such information 
as the amount of your terminal 
leave payment and cost of health 
and life insurance in retirement. 
Just ask your personnel department 
for the printout. 

It’s part of the Postal Service’s 
new National Retirement Counsel- 
ing System that went into effect 
last month. 

The printout, which is the heart 
of the new system, will be avail- 
able semiannually—in August and 
February. However, individuals 
may ask for an annuity estimate at 
any other time during the year as 
well, and they are encouraged to 
file their applications at least two 
weeks—or earlier if possible— 
before their separation date. 

Improved retirement counseling 
is a key part of the system as well. 


Personnel people will now be able 
to provide more information to 
and help for employees who want 
to know what they'll be getting 
once they leave the active ranks. 
In some cases, personnel people 
will provide individual counseling; 
in others, group sessions will be 
held. You are encouraged to in- 
clude your spouse in all retirement 
counseling . 

The National Retirement Coun- 
seling System grew out of employ- 
ees’ need for information so that 
they could make decisions enabling 
them to enter retirement life more 
smoothly. 

The amount of the annuity a 
retiree can receive, incidentally, re- 
mains limited to 80% of the “high 
3” years’ average salary which is 
earned after 41 years and 11 
months of creditable service if the 
high 3 is $5,000 or more. Addition- 
al annuity is allowed, however, for 
unused sick leave. 

Your total actual service will in- 
clude credit for military time if you 
are not receiving retirement pay 
from the Armed Services. How- 
ever, there are a couple of excep- 
tions, which relate to combat dis- 
ability and reserve component 
status. 


The annuity estimate you will 
receive also includes information 
on annual leave and life and health 
insurance, in addition to other 
data. 

It is to your advantage to retire 
with an annual leave balance since 
the payment for terminal leave will 
provide you with money while you 
are waiting for your first annuity 
check. You should receive that 
payment about six weeks after you 
retire. 

As for life insurance, the face 
value of your regular and, if you 
have it, optional life insurance is 
shown. 

To be carried into retirement, 
life insurance must have been in 
force for five years immediately 


preceding retirement or, if less than 
five years, from the first day the 
insurance was available to you. 
This regulation applies to both 
regular and optional insurance. 

Retaining regular insurance will 
not cost you anything, but if you 
have optional insurance you must 
continue to pay the full cost (ex- 
cept for certain PCES executives) 
until you reach age 65: Also, when 
you are 65 both your regular and 
optional insurance coverage will 
be reduced monthly, until 25% of 
its original value is reached. 


You may carry your health bene- 
fits into retirement, too, if you have 
been enrolled in the health bene- 
fits program for the five years im- 
mediately preceding retirement or, 
if less than five years, enrolled 
from the date of your first oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

If you are enrolled in an employ- 
ee organization health plan—such 
as through a union or management 
association—you may be required 
to maintain membership in the 
employee organization. Check 
with the individual plan. 

As an annuitant, you will be 
entitled to the same health insur- 
ance benefits as active employees 
enrolled in the same plan, includ- 
ing Open Season changes. Your 
survivors may also continue health 
benefits if they are covered under 
your enrollment. 

However, health insurance cov- 
erage after retirement will cost you 
more money. The reason is that 
the Postal Service’s contribution to 
the plan for active employees is 
more than other government 
agencies pay, and when you retire, 
the federal government, through 
the Civil Service Retirement Pro- 
gram, contributes the government's 
lower share for postal annuitants. 

Through the National Retire- 
ment Counseling System, your 
personnel office is ready to help 
you with the answers you need to 
your retirement questions. 








A GOLD MEDAL 


FOR THE MEN & WOMEN 
OF THE U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


or postal 

employees 
it was all ina 
day’s work. 

“Everything 

went as 
planned,” says 
Selective Service 
System Director 
Bernard D. 
Rostker, refer- 
ring to the reg- 
istering of near- 
ly four million 
19- and 20- 
year-old men in 
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THE DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE SERVICE CONFERS THES 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICKE AVARD 


TrPoNn 
The Men and Women 
of the United States Postal Service 


IN RECOGNTPION OF OF TSTANDING SERVICE OF 
ENTRAORDINARY BENEPPE TO OTHE NATION AND 


The individual 
and collective 
dedication and 
professionalism 
exhibited by the 
men and women 
of the United 
States Postal 
Service during 
the 1980 nation- 
al Selective 
Service registra- 
tion insured that 
every aspect of 
the program 
was accom- 


nearly 35,000 
USPS retail un- 
its this past 
summer. 

In recognition 
of this smooth 
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bay or August, 


ipso 


plished in a 
timely and effi- 
cient manner 
with minimum 
inconvenience 
to the regis- 








operation, Dr. 
Rostker presented his agency’s 
highest award—the Selective Serv- 
ice Distinguished Service Award— 
to Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger in the name of the men and 
women of the U.S. Postal Service. 
A citation accompanying the 
gold medal award noted: “To the 
men and women of the United 
States Postal Service. The director 
of Selective Service proudly pre- 
sents the Selective Service Sys- 
tem’s Distinguished Service Award 
to the men and women of the 
United States Postal Service in 
recognition of their outstanding 
performance during the national 
registration conducted during the 
period of July 21 to August 2, 1980. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAM TSUNODA 


Postmaster General William F. Bolger 
receives the Selective Service System's 
Distinguished Service Award, on behalf of 
the men and women of the Postal Service, 
from Dr. Bernard D. Rostker, the System's 
director. 


trants and the 

public. This contribution to our 
nation’s security and the admin- 
istration of the Selective Service 
System is of inestimable value 
and reflects great credit on the 
United States Postal Service and 
the Selective Service System.” 

Post offices are continuing to 
accept registrations from men 
born between 1960 and 1961. On 
January 5, 1981, the second phase 
of the program is scheduled to 
begin. Then, about two million 
men born in 1962 and January 
1963 will register. After that, a 
permanent registration process 
begins where men register within 
30 days before or after their 18th 
birthdate. @ 





MOST 
UNWANT 


SLIPS TRIPS 


Postal enemy #1. That's slips, trips and falls, which are responsible for 
more postal injuries than any other single cause. Last year, there were 24,102 
of these accidents reported, a slight increase over 1978 when 23,882 were 
recorded. 

Of all postal accidents perhaps, slips, trips and falls are the most avoidable 
both on and off postal premises. Here are some tips on avoiding them: 

(1) Organize the work area so that everything has a proper place; (2) wipe 
up spills and leaks immediately; (3) go up or down stairs one step at a time— 
and use handrails; (4) do not jump from one level to another, such as off 
docks or from vehicle tailgates; (5) do not climb over or step on hand trucks, 
conveyors or other equipment or rolling stock; (6) keep alert while walking; 
(7) keep to the right in halls, especially when going around corners or 
through double doors; and (8) walk, do not run. 








premium service, Express 
y Mail, is facing some stiff 
competition these days 

from private couriers. 

First, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in the quantity and quality 
of competitive advertising and 
promotion. Ever since Federal Ex- 
press led the way, promotional 
activity for overnight and same- 
day services has been extensive. 
Recently, it has intensified as 
Emery, Airborne, Gelco, Purolator 
and most of the airlines have 
poured increased advertising dol- 
lars not only into broader sched- 
ules, but also into four-color print 
ads and radio and television. 

Second, United Parcel Service 
has entered the advertising sweep- 
stakes with promotion of its Blue 
Label (Air) Service, targeting 
against the express businesses and 
priority mail. 

Third, Federal’s success and air- 
line deregulation (resulting in 
severe service cutbacks by the 
scheduled airlines) have so af- 
fected the companies in the field 
that most of them have followed 
Federal’s lead and obtained their 
own planes (owned or leased). 
Emery, Gelco and Purolator have 
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all done this. Lately, United Parcel 
Service has quietly announced that 
it, too, “intends to lease aircraft on 
segments where service by sched- 
uled air carriers is inadequate or 
not compatible with United Parcel 
Service’s operations.” 

Recently, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board granted UPS authority to 
operate as a domestic, all-cargo air 
carrier. This poses a new threat to 
both Express Mail and priority mail. 

Yet, overall Express Mail service 
increased nearly 54% in fiscal year 
1979 over FY 78, with 12.5 million 
pieces in the mail stream. We’re 
projecting about 18 million pieces 
in FY 80. 

At present, we have four types 
of Express Mail Service: (1) Cus- 
tom Designed Service, (2) Next 
Day Service, (3) Same Day Airport 
Service, and (4) International Service. 

Custom Designed Service pro- 
vides round-the-clock service every 
day of the year nationwide. The 
customer has a choice of accept- 
ance and delivery points—such as, 
any combination of an airport, of- 


fice, or a designated post office. 

Next Day Service provides reli- 
able delivery of small packages by 
3 p.m. the day after mailing. Or, 
the sender can arrange to have the 
packages picked up by the ad- 
dressee after 10 a.m. the next busi- 
ness day at destination post offices. 
Shipments must either be deposited 
at a Next Day Service acceptance 
facility by 5 p.m., or picked up (on 
a scheduled basis) in time to meet 
the outgoing dispatch. 

Plans are currently under way 
to expand Next Day Service to in- 
clude all three-digit ZIP Code 
areas. Networks will be developed 
for all three-digit ZIP Code areas, 
cities which are assigned three- 
digit ZIP Codes, and Airport Mail 


Facilities. 
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Same Day Airport Service in- 
volves 51 airports in 49 cities (two 
airports each in New York City 
and Washington, DC). A customer 
brings his shipment to a designated 
Air Mail Facility or Air Transfer 
Office for transport to another 
AMF or ATO where it will be 
available for pickup by the ad- 
dressee at the time promised. Ship- 
ments are dispatched on the next 
available commercial airline flight. 

Ironically, 60% of our Same Day 
Airport business comes from com- 
petitive couriers and shippers. 
They pick up from their customers, 
ship it Express Mail Same Day 
Airport, pick up from us at the 
destination AMF or ATO, and 
then deliver the items to their 
customers themselves. 


S MAIL 


International Service is avail- 
able to 15 countries—Australia, 
Belgium, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, 
The Netherlands, Singapore, 
Switzerland, Taiwan, United King- 
dom, and West Germany. 

Express Reshipment, a new fea- 
ture added Jan. 9, 1980, permits 
customers to have mail picked up 
from a post office box address and 
shipped to another destination by 
Express Mail. Film processing 
firms are major customers. 

While Express Mail is growing, 
we still have a credibility problem. 
Express Mail customers know this 
service is dependable, reliable and 
fast. Potential customers who have 
not tried Express Mail are skeptical 
that we can deliver as promised. 
We have to prove to potential 
customers we deliver as promised 
and encourage skeptics to use the 
service. 

We offer a postage refund which 
is a money back guarantee if we 
don’t deliver on time. In 1979, we 
had to refund only about two- 


tenths of one percent of the 
revenues collected because we 
couldn’t meet our commitment. 
The refund percentage is running 
about the same so far this year. 

We've attempted to improve our 
service offerings, too. For in- 
stance, we've placed special Ex- 
press Mail Next Day Service col- 
lection receptacles in strategic 
postal and non-postal locations for 
customer convenience. They can 
deposit their Next Day Service 
shipments in these boxes for 
prompt post office handling. 

The public is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of Express Mail Serv- 
ice as well. Just a few years ago, 
many postal people discovered that 
few of their customers knew about 
Express Mail; some of them had 
never even heard of the service. 

However, consistently good 
service as well as advertisements, 
publicity, and sales presentations 
by postmasters and customer serv- 
ice representatives are paying off. 
For one thing, recognition of Ex- 
press Mail as a fast, reliable service 
is increasing; for another, people 
who try it like it and use it again.@ 





























The Energywhiz Winners 


About 6,500 postal employees en- 
tered the ‘‘Energy Tips” contest in 
the May-June 1980 issue, and five of 
them won cash awards and 200 won 
T-shirts with the slogan, ‘‘Energy- 
whiz,"’ emblazoned on them along 
with the Postal Service emblem. 

All winners were selected at ran- 
dom from the correct entries. And al- 
though entrants were to find the one 
item not included in the contest grid, 
because of an inadvertent error there 
were two missing items: Ventilation 
and Storm Doors. If a person had 
both or either of these two items as 
the answer randomly selected 
haseba correct 

In addition, all entrants had to in- 
clude an energy tip on the back of the 
entry envelope. Listed here are the 
winners and the energy tips of those 

ho are receiving a cash prize 


entry was cons 





First Prize ($150)—Ruth J 

Lowe, College Park, GA 

LSM clerk, Atlanta, GA 

Ener gy tip: Do not teave 

t water running when not 

or the television 
not watching it 
help to save 











Second Prize free) Clyde 
W. Chastain, Paoli, IN 
r 1 ance, Pa ii. IN 
Don't stand 
r open 


Third Prize ($75) —William 
Gallagher, Glen Burnie, 
MD; maintenance control 
technician, Washington 
Bulk Mail Center, Wash- 
ington Cc 


Energy tip: Save Energy 
Everyday—It's the 
American Way 


Fourth Prize ($50)—Dwayne 
Lee, Arlington, TX; super- 
visor of mails, Dallas Bulk 
Mail Center, Dallas, TX 
Energy tip: Insulate your 
walls and attic to save 
energy 


Fifth Prize ($25) —Charles 
Conners, Oakland, CA; 
letter carrier. El Cerrito 
Annex, El Cerrito, CA 


Energy tip: For low price 
bills and safe homes, 
energy is like a loan 


Sixth through two hundred and five: 


end Boncouri. Elizabeth, NJ. postal 
© Gata technician, Airma:! Fe Newark 


J 
Leonard M Adams, Lakewood, OM 
or, Annex Carrer Un weland, C 


letter car 
“4 
eon € OD 
t Mar ty, Cleveland OW 
Teague, Hobds. NM. custodian, Hobbs 
Milwaukee W 
whee, W 
Newfield, NY 
Lodi, NJ; distribution 
~ York, NY 
Justin Coates, Memphis, TN. clerk, Main 
2, Mempnus, TN 
ester Wohlers Sr, Waterb 
Waterbury 
Bonam Valley, NE. letter carrer, West 
a, NE 


CT. LSM opera 
NY, clerk, Genera 
rural mail carrer 
VA. rural letter ca 
NY. maintenance 
handle 
VA. clerk 
LaGrange, NC, substitute 


IN, poste 


vue andale, VA. foreman 
Northern Virginia, Merriteld 
athan, Milwaukee, Wi 
1 hoe, Milwauker 
ie, Wi, let river, Neills 


LSM opera 
' 


Kings Mountain, NC 
poy 


MN, clerk, Brana 
erk. Research 


etter 


substitute 


Halstad. WN 
ierk, Ma 


Newcastle, WY: flexible 


City of Industry, CA 
es Ri. Kilgore, Cincinnat 


cinnati Annex, Cincinnati, OM 


Osties Cruchetow, Des Moines, 1A. letter car Leste C. Newhouse, Orange Park, FL: tractor 
Beererdaie Station, Des Moines, 1A tratler operator, Jecksonviite BMC Jacksonville 
Barbera ._ Hay™ FL 

Villamont, VA 
Donme Anderson. Long 

Longview South S 
we S. Jack, Mekoryut 


ake, Montvale VA. postmaster 


John B. Roberts, Austin, TX window Grstriby 
thon clert. Capital Station Austin 
eg w oh nese. Portsmouth He Sstrebutron 
cle Newpo” 
David B Rove, "Oxon iit MD: | wupervi 
Washington Bu: “Oo 
Lynette L Athons t 


onan t wones be Q. Madis Wi. distribution 


ma! 
Crane, MT. eave replace Chicago, it 
ser 

emienwile, KS. post 

6S Ostesmen. Cotumdis Pa. “letter cer 
Soombie PA 
Gwin A. Mammele, Quakertown. PA. clerk 

PA 


Pau! Dumont, Old Town, ME. window and dis 
Old Tow E 

rele, GA, MPLS clerk oon. 
Ernest W. Lee, Macon, GA. nine clerk 


Beach, CA Mecen 


ke McFeriand, Springfield, MO outgorng 
‘ 


oe) 
LJ Memphis, TN, EEO 
Pome: Ty ul ‘Fart, Bonaire ohn Senucn “Mareato MN foreman/maiis 
A uae, is kato 
Virginia W. Coe, Broad ¢ J sy Demaee Romyius. MI. letter 
Broadtord, VA love's s Detroit, Mi 
\ iburn GA. letter carrier 
Joseph N. Papa. Miami Shores. FL. centre 
mark-up clerk. mera! Mi ac mi, F 
Een tJ us Lansing, iA postmaster 
ver 
‘sm rey i Tester Tampa, KS; postmaster 
Tempe. KS 
Glenn A —— Wao _— Falls, NY ter 
' Ste Wappingers Falls 
Nashwi Ne TN, letter 
N ville, TN 
nilynn Loresch Nor th Lake, IL, PTF clerk 
Wheaton, IL 
5 er ~~ Forest Hills, NY. automated 
ierk wreh St. Station. New York City 
Berns. Sister Bay, Wi. part-time flex 
Sister Bay. W 
McEtvain. Centerville, IA. postmaster 


"bier Brooklyn, NY, + 
MF, New York, NY 
elle Blankenship, Cnouteau. OK. clerk 


Limeridge, Wi. postmaster 
ners, Houston, TX 


postal source 
Chicago, IL 
Lauderdale, FL. letter 


distribution 
* cago, IL 
|. Wells, Bow Wa clerk, Bow, WA 
O Christianson, Boise, 1D. accounting 
Main Post Office, Boise. iC 


a 
Robert 0. Schumann, Ripley, OH. clerk 
OM 


Ripley 


Oscar C. Wood. Phosnis AZ; iet farrier 
born ounen Phoenix, AZ 
Browning wey Worth, Tx poe visor 
mails MPLSM, Main Post Office. Fort Worth 
Van Buren, AR. clerk 
CA. clerk 
Ma’ Stppery Rock 
1c Clerk New Castle, PA 
McCool, Br A 
CT. secretary 
Lowell, Wi. postmaster 
New Boston, MO. relief clerk 
Milwaukee, Wi, clerk, Main 
ee, Wi 
Berea, OH. part time flexible 
Augusta, GA. LSM operator 
“ede sos Jt, New Bedford, MA: letter 
New Bedford, MA 
Clarence E. Faust, Kiel, Wi, letter carrier, Kiel 
Audrey Shaw, Ster master. Ster 
NY 
‘Robert F _ Bennett 
man 
Anne Mar ve Kirchem, Woodacre, CA, flexible 
s. CA 


Chrisman postmaster 


plik, Pittsburgh, PA. distribution 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Joki, Iron, MN; postmaster, Forbes 
Zeigie, Warren, IL; rural carrier 
Landry Jr, Lafayette, LA: LSM opera. 
Post Office, Lafayette, LA 
Rudzik, Kalamazoo, Mi. letter carrier 
Virginia "7 Fogle. Cromwell, 1A. postmaster 
U e 1A 
hist, Monsey, NY. letter carrier 
rural car 
Gar en Grove, CA. LSM retief 
Anaheim, C 
Grove, WV. part-time flexible 
ussen — WA. maiihandier 
le 
Point ANE rural carner 


Warren, MI, letter carrier 





ZIP CODE CONTEST 


The nine-digit ZIP Code is coming 3rd prize—$75; 4th prize—$50; 5th ners’ names will be published in the 
—the original five digits plus four prize—$25; 6th through 30th prizes— January-February 1981 issue of 
more! 1979 Mint Sets of U.S. commemora- Postal Life 

Here is an opportunity to win some tive stamps. 
prizes by answering the nine ques- The selection of the prizes will be ,, ae ae 
tions below and circling or writing determined by a random drawing except employees in Headquarters or Head 
the correct answers, as directed, in from the correct entries. The first bey Ce an 
the blocks provided below correct entry drawn will be the first- 3. All entries become the property of the 

To qualify, you must use the entry prize winner; the second correct a ee 
form, and submit it along with this entry drawn will be the second-place mn aa toon | tendon Gain 
entire page. Thirty prizes will be winner, etc 20260. (Note: Entries addressed otherwise will be 
awarded to the winners. They are Entries must be postmarked before ay ee 


1st prize—$150; 2nd prize—$100; midnight, October 31, 1980, and win- night, October 3 


" ¥ A plane figure with Some athletes are so well known that fans 
five sides & five even know their uniform numbers. Fill in 
angles is called the uniform number for the following 


& pentagon 
What is the name One with four angles & 


of the popular four sides is a rectangle 
board game 


depicted here? What is one with nine 
Circle the correct angles and nine sides? 
weesnens Circle the correct answer 


® doe DiMaggio Lou Gehrig Sonny Jurgensen? 
a a a 












































Clue Parcheesi Scrabble y, Nonagon Pentasquare Hexagon 








f f Name the games 

What is the name of nd . depicted here 

this pool game? Eeguauen 

_— A softball team 

Circle the correct there are 10 players 

answer How many are there 
on a regulation 

Nine Ball eu 


baseball team? 

Chicago Check the correct $ Se 
baseball 

Rotation 


x a 


Bocce = 12345-6789 ° 


the new expanded ZIP Code adds up to 
name of the Circle the correct answer 


ou Fell Which bowling game Better readability { Fewer postal handlings 
y Monopoly (played without Increased Greater customer 
property a headpin ) productivity satisfaction 
do you depicted here? Stable rates Easier route 
land on? Circle the correct Greater availability adjustments 


Circle the correct answer answer of unique ZIP Codes daemntadh enitun 
Greater opportunities of incoming mail 
, Park Place Community Chest Connecticut Ave i, Candlepins Tenpins Ninepins fer besnate matin | ah ane ofthe ene 
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Starting from 



































Note: The entire page must accompany this official entry form. 


NAME __ 





HOME ADDRESS —— 





City | 





HOME TELEPHONE NO. (INCLUDE AREA CODE) 7 


JOB TITLE : : sei — «dW LTY WHERE EMPLOYED 
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Dr. William Hewlett 


haven't forgotten,’’ says Dr. 

William M. Hewlett. Hewlett, 
who became medical officer of the 
Brooklyn, NY, Post Office earlier 
this year, is a former letter carrier 
and mail handler 

He started his postal career as 
a carrier in the summer of 1942, 
went into the Army Air Corps short- 
ly after, and returned to the Jamai- 
ca, NY, Post Office as a mail han- 
dier in 1946. 

In the meantime, Hewlett entered 
Hunter College in New York to 
complete pre-med requirements, 
and in 1947 left the post office for 
an interim job with the board of 
education. He graduated from 
medical school in 1951. 

After many years in private prac- 
tice as a pediatrician, Hewlett, 
who is 60, decided to return to 
government employment. ‘‘I've 
already got five years toward re- 
tirement,” he says, ‘what with my 
previous postal work and military 
time.” 

And because of his postal ex- 
perience, he says, ‘‘I can relate to 
the attitudes and complaints of to- 
day's postal workers. | know that 
dogs chase carriers,”’ he adds, 
chuckling. @ 














David Caesar 


en Caesar, a distribution 
clerk in the Inglewood, CA, 
Post Office, has an insider's view 
of show business. His younger 
brother is Sid Caesar, one of tele- 
vision’s best known comics 

Caesar the postal worker also 
has some show business credits, 
having worked with his brother on 
the old ‘‘Caesar’s Hour." ‘‘| worked 
mainly in the writers’ room," David 
says, ‘‘with Carl Reiner, Mel 
Brooks, Neil Simon, and the others 
who were Sid's writers at the time.”’ 
He also performed as an actor on 
TV and in summer stock 

Today, David only dabbles in 
the business, occasionally giving 
his brother an idea for a skit. 

David's start in the post office 
came 19 years ago in New York 
City. ‘‘My brother was going to 
California, and | stayed behind and 
got married. | becarne a Christmas 
Casual at the New York General 
Post Office, and | liked the work. | 
took the exam and went to work 
full-time at GPO.” 

Later, he moved to the post 
office in Yonkers, NY, and 12 
years ago followed his brother to 
the West Coast. He started in 
Beverly Hills and when that famous 
city’s mail processing was moved 
to Inglewood's Marina Facility in 
1978, Caesar followed. 

Caesar, 67, plans to return to 
show business when he retires his 
postal togs in 1981.8 
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Marty Ferraro 


ou always have a puppy,” 
bee Marty Ferraro, “but when 
you have to give it up, it's darn 
hard. The only thing is you know 
you're doing a service for a sight- 
less person.” 

Ferraro, a window clerk in the 
Maplewood, NJ, Post Office, was 
referring to the unique hobby he 
and his wife, Eileen, share. They 
raise Seeing Eye dogs for Seeing 
Eye of Morristown, NJ. 

‘We were talking about getting 
a dog a number of years ago,”’ 
says the six-year postal veteran, 
‘but we couldn't agree on a breed. 
Then we heard about Seeing Eye. 
It's the best of both worlds. You 
always have a puppy; we keep 
them for a year. We get a dog 
when it’s about two months old; 
they're the best of the breed be- 
cause they like people.”’ 

Seeing Eye pays all veterinarian 














bills, for all accessories and pro- 
vides a monthly stipend for food. 

Only 15% of the dogs raised by 
people like the Ferraros are finally 
accepted for matching with blind 
owners. Seeing Eye’s standards 
are strict, says Ferraro, and many 
dogs eventually wash out because 
of physical problems or for being 
too timid or too aggressive. 

Ferraro also trained guard dogs 
at one time. @ 


Bob Wyss 
hey call him “the hulk of the 
bulk.” 

Bob Wyss, a tour 3 labor cus- 
todian at the New York Bulk and 
Foreign Mail Center, is a body- 
builder. He competed recently in 
the Mr. New York City competi- 
tion, winning first place. And, he 
was poised to compete in the Mr. 
U.S.A. contest as well. 

Already the winner of a number 
of bodybuilding contests, Wyss 
started muscle building when he 
was a 16-year-old high school 
student. After seven years, he 
strayed from the sport, resuming 
it three years later. 

A bodybuilder, says Wyss, 
needs good muscle definition and 
body proportion and a style of 
presenting himself in pubiic. He 
likes to think of bodybuilding as 
sculpture, with his own body as 
the clay. 


To keep fit, a set of barbells at 
home will do, he says, adding that 
if you're into competition, training 
at gymnasiums is better. First, 
there are plenty of mirrors to 
monitor your progress. Second, 
there are people there who can 
give you constructive criticism. 

Every muscle must show some 
definition. And, unlike most com- 
petitive sports which are normally 
only for the young, bodybuilding 
can be done and won as long as a 
person keeps himself in good 
form. 

Wyss shows good form. At 5 ft. 
7 in. he has an 18-in. arm and 
calf, a 48-in. chest, 25-in. thigh, 
and a 30-in. waist. 

















Frank Mezzanotte & Ed Schmidt 


wo new members of the Postal 
Life Advisory Board are Ed 
Schmidt Jr. of Allentown, PA, 
representing the Eastern Region, 
and Frank Mezzanotte of New 
Haven, CT, representing the North- 
east Region. 
They will serve on the board for 
one year, meeting bi-monthly 
with representatives from the other 
postal regions to report on the 
reactions of fellow employees to 
Life articles that appear in print. 
Mezzanotte, who lives in Milford, 
CT, has been a city carrier for 25 
years. ‘| selected being a carrier,” 





he says, ‘because | knew it would 
present many challenges. 

“| especially enjoy my work in 
that it keeps you in direct contact 
with many types of people daily, 
and rather than just being ‘cus- 
tomers’ they become ‘friends’ and 
there is always a mutual respect 
for each other.”’ 

Active in the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers union, Mez- 
zanotte says his hobbies are 
“quite ordinary."’ He likes sports, 
outdoor activities, music and 
dancing. 

Schmidt, meanwhile, is a distri- 
bution and window clerk. He be- 
gan his postal career in 1966, and 
says, ‘To me, the window clerk 
is one of the most important jobs 
in the Service. It’s where it be- 
gins. The contact with the public 
gives you the opportunity to 
really sell the Postal Service. It 
gives you the chance to right the 
wrong the media sometimes does 
us. You really have a lot more to 
sell than stamps.” 

Schmidt has several hobbies: 
bowling, gardening and cooking.® 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Maiing Address) and to submit it to 
the personne! office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life. 
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